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From the (London) Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

The British West Indies in 1850. 

CONDITION OF THE PLANTERS, 

The Colony of Guiana is much depressed, from 


statements made to 
vantage, and, in sn 


e'may credit the 


e instances, large profits. In 
s’indeed in ail our colonies, estates had a 
_ „„d extravagant value during the long period 

g f protection. That this value, oftentimes more 1 
nominal than real, has been materially reduced, by 
.he almost sudden breaking down of that system, 
u°ht to excite no surprise, especially in relation to 
. country where the agricultural population is now 1 
small, compared with the extent of land formerly 
cultivated, and, therefore, insufficient to keep up 
that cultivation without the adoption of a system of l 
brutal coercion, or the introduction of foreign labor¬ 
ers upon such a plan as should preserve that which 
previously existed. We have seen that the whole 
course of policy in Guiana has unfortunately been 
to discourage native labor on plantations, by unfair 
competition, and by an artificial value given to food 
imported from abroad. So long as this practice 
continues, we cannot anticipate that such an amount 
of labor will be procured as is needful to give land 
its proper value. The Creole will naturally with¬ 
draw from the plantations, and the foreign laborer 
will not resort to them, when he understands the 
nature of the laws under which he is to be placed. 

In our opinion, the chief wants of Guiana, in or¬ 
der to render it a flourishing and prosperous colony, 
are, a larger amount of capital; a more thorough 
drainage of estates, happily commenced by a few 
wealthy planters; an improvement of the public 
roads, some of which are now execrable ; an ener¬ 
getic resident proprietary ; a reform in various pub¬ 
lic establishments, and in the laws ; a-great reduc¬ 
tion of taxation ; and, above all, a lair, kindly, and 
considerate treatment of the laborers, remembering 
that property has its duties no less than its right*. 

TRINIDAD. 

The Government steamer by which we left De- 
merara takes an indirect course to Trinidad, by way 
of Tobago, a beautiful island, where it remains but 
a few hours. We did not land, and therefore had 
no opportunity of obtaining information respecting 
this colony on the spot; but some gentlemen, resi¬ 
dents there, who were our fellow passengers, assur¬ 
ed us that its agriculture was much depressed, and 
the growth of sugar almost profitless, except in a 
very few instances. Some of the causes that dis 
turb the prosperity of the other colonies, have doubt¬ 
less disturbed it here. The passage through the 
Bocas, or mouths, which divide Trinidad Irom the 
Spanish main, affords very interesting scenery. 
The limestone rocks of the small islands covered 
with vegetation, the houses and plantations on the 
coast, the cocoa-nut and palm trees, and families ol 
pelicans, young and cld, fishing in the clear blue 
water, gave us delight; and, added to these tropi¬ 
cal objects ol interest, we had in view the lofty 
mountains of Venezuela to the west. On our arri¬ 
val at Port ol Spain, the capital of Trinidad, we 
waited early on Lord Harris, the Governor, irom 
whom we received no less courtesy than from other 
governors. Port of Spain is the handsomest ‘ 
in the British West Indies ; the streets are wi_._ 
ranged, the houses are, many of them, ornamented 
with gardens and shaded by trees in rich blossom 
Its quay is spacious and good, and its new buildings. 
recently erected, or in the course of erection, give it | 
an air of advancing prosperity and wealth. Its situ¬ 
ation also, at the foot of fine hills, and fronting a 
noble bay, adds much to its picturesque beauty, 
San Fernando, distant about thirty miles Irom Port 
of Spain, in the important sugar district oi Napari- 
nia, is also a flourishing and increasing town. Trin¬ 
idad altogether is a lovely island. In fertility, it 
exceeds nearly every other British colony, and is not I 
inferior to the most productive belonging to foreign 
countries. Its present population is 70,000, of which, 
by far the larger part are Roman Catholics. The 
languages spoken are Spanish, French, and Eng¬ 
lish; the merchants converse in all three, as well as 
in a singular compound patois in use among the 
common people. 

The public schools supported by the Town Coun¬ 
cil of Port ot Spain, with those belonging to the 
church of England and the missionaries, are suffi¬ 
cient for all the poor children of the city. In coun¬ 
try places, but little provision is made for education, 
nor is it much sought after-. Not more than 2000 
young people are receiving daily instruction in the 
whole island. The Chief Justice and the Attorney 
General had succeeded in carrying through the 
Council certain resolutions, as the basis of a system 
ct public instruction, and an ordinance founded ' 
them has been sent to England, for the sanction ... 
revision oi the Home Government. Lord Harris is 
an earnest friend of education; he holds a yearly 
examination of candidates for prizes, from all the 
existing schools in the capital, and contributes libe¬ 
rally to the fund for rewards out of his own private 
Purse. 

There has been, in Trinidad, a large immigration 
ot Coolies and Portuguese, and the system, mani¬ 
festly an injurious and pernicious one, has induced 
’tie same lamentable results in British Guiana— 
wretchedness and death to the immigrant, and debt 
0 the colony. The introduction of these immi¬ 
grants attaches great responsibility and guilt to the 
mother country that has permitted'it and to the par- 
“cs m the colony by whom it has been promoted, 
■tne lazar-house for the sick and the ulcerated is 
eneyolentlv designed and well administered, but 
ue inmates look very wretched. Some of these 
£» “matures, as soon as they get well enough, 
, tlleir blanket and hospital clothing, and go out 
m live again by begging, or subsist on such wretch- 
and unwholesome food as they pick up in the 
roads and streets. Some of the Coolies, who have 
, i „„ ome aao'tmated and attach themselves to planta- 
" w °! lc > are said to be useful laborers. They are 
hm ,a y Provident, and succeed in making money 
nm f eit luora l influence, as in other countries, is 
th« p “’able to the growth of religion and virtue in 
tum Lreo i e , s ' . wllon inhabited in their native cos- 
.„ ! Wd holiday attire, they look refined and hand- 
srrak r , r sa laam, or salutation, is peculiarly 
‘ The Portuguese who survive the season- 
onon muctl re spected, and make good work-people 
,° eoa ? slales ' wll ere the toil and exposure to heat 
raiaH j 3 | l !‘an on the sugar plantations. The ltbe- 
U e |“ A,ri °ans brought from Sierra Leone and St. 


Ma.il h * na ", Ve la “ d ' The Creole laboring pop- 
ulanon born in Trinidad appear to he generalh' in- 
dustnous. Some few are said to hf^e become 

sr::; he cr ° wn ^ds, and to iw e without 

paying rent, but we were not able, during our stay 
WrTl Y th ® faCt- T L he number of such persons, 'il 
ioZl any ’, must , be ver y small. Many of {he 
common people m this colony, have bought small 
portions of land, on winch they have erected nea 
thatched dwellings, where they reside. In suel 
cases they dispose of their labor where they please, 
usually to some plantation near at hand. Manv 
| continue to reside on the estates, in houses provided 
by the owners. The average wages for first-class 
laborers is fifteen pence a day. A day’s lask of 
weeding, under Slavery, was Bixty square feet, and 
other work m proportion; it is now, under freedom, 
eighty square feet, and is often performed in six 
consecutive hours, A great difference of opinion 
exists in Trinidad as to the supply of manual labor. 
Some planters, both near the capital, and in the 
fruitful district of Naparima, assured us that they 
never wanted laborers, except, perhaps, for a few 
days ill the busiest time of crop. Others, on the 
contrary, bitterly complained that the Creoles were 
idle, and that a luither immigration of laborers 
from abroad was needful to save the island from 
ruin. We entertain the opinion, from all we could 
gather on the spot, that this cry of additional labor- 
proceeds more from a desire-to depress still far- 
ir the rate of wages, than to increase the amount 
effective labor in the colony. There is already as 
much labor at command as there is capital to em¬ 
ploy it, and more. To increase the number of la- 
borers, withont increasing capital, in a suicidal po¬ 
licy, and must lead to misery, either to the planters, 
to the laborers, or to the community, or possibly to 
all these parties. 

The physical condition of the emancipated peo¬ 
ple is not to be complained of, nor does it admit of 
boast. Wages, the price of provisions considered, 
are not high. The people manage to live, and are 
tolerably contented. Their moral conduct is yet a 
— - Marriages are more numerous than 
— r islands, but still the marriage-tie is 
seldom iorined ; and, when formed, is, we fear, , 
little regarded. Much licentiousness prevails in the 
capital, both among the white and colored inhabi¬ 
tants. Whilst the great majority of the young a 
left totally uninstructed, it is not to be wondered 
that larceny and petty crime should abound. The 
prison oi Port of Spain contained, at the period of 
our visit, 6 women and 134 men. Its general ap¬ 
pearance and management were highly creditable 
to the authorities. The men are employed at stone¬ 
breaking, and their earnings are nearly sufficient to 
meet the entire expenses of the establishment. We 
much regret that missionaries of the different deno-1 
minations have hitherto obtained so slender a foot- 
among the people ot this island, as we find that, 
erever they get firmly fixed, schools, civilization, 
and improved motals follow. 

The laws of Trinidad, like those of Guiana, are i 
most oppressive to the immigrant laborers. Under 
the pretence of promoting their industry, of caring' 
for their health, and of advancing their moral and 
religious instruction, regulations have been imposed 
which take Irom the immigrants of both sexes the 
right to select their employer; which bind them for 
a period of five years, and even for a longer period, 
to labor exclusively on estates; which, practically,, 
deprive them of any voice in the adjustment of J 
their wages; which make them dependent for sup¬ 
plies ou the truck system; which confine them 
strictly within the districts to which they may be 
allotted, and, in many other ways, interfere with 
their personal liberty, the rights of labor, and the 
formation of a uselul class in the community. The 
existing labor laws are essentially of a servile char¬ 
acter ; and, unless greatly modified, will produce 
the usual results,—a degraded peasantry, and much 
cruelty and oppression. 

We cannot specify all the legislation which has 
been directed against the laboring class in Trinidad; 
but it has been sought, by all sorts of devices, to 
confine them to the estates, and to deprive them ot 
the privilege of settling, as independent freeholders, 
"" land of their own. One of the latest enact- 
nts of the Legislative Council, against the hold- 
of small lots of land,—for against them it is 
principally directed,—is the “Territorial Ordi¬ 
nance,’’ as it is termed, which places a tax on their 
holdings. This tax large numbers of them are una¬ 
ble to pay, and the consequence has been, that their 
small properties have been seized and advertised 
for sale, by the local Government, in order to satis¬ 
fy the impost and the expenses connected with the 
same. Such impolitic measures as these go tar to 
deprive the colony of a useful body of laborers, who 
cultivate provisions for the general market, to alien¬ 
ate the people from those above them, and to create 
the suspicion in their minds that the Home, no less 
than the Colonial Government, by giving its sanc¬ 
tion to such laws, is unfavorable to their progress, 
and intends to curtail their liberty. 

THE PLANTERS. I 

The staple productions of the island are sugar and 
cocoa. One-third of the land under cultivation is 
devoted to the growth of cocoa, and two-thirds of it 
to sugar. The growth of this article ior the Eng¬ 
lish market, and its manufacture into chocolate lot 
the markets of Spain, afford ample remunerate for 
the capital employed, and the occupation is an 
agreeable one. Cocoa trees are planted here in 
rows with avenues between them, and are shaded 
from’the sun by other trees, called by the Spaniards 

“ La madre cacao,’’and by .the French “ Le hois 

gmat'heigh^atfficover the g^ive with a dense 
heads'are covered ° f "““‘^nSaon 

P™ s P e ?i!' iJ^Zme'rirh^capital ofXit' ’ 


vv nel ’ landed they are apportioned to the 
Th» 6rs ’ atld articled for one year as fixed laborers, 
bv sL reSlde mostl y >n the cabins formerly occupied 
star. ;,r’ - and seem to be content with a very low 
nv nf i mn,al existence. We looked in upon ma- 
their «i, ® * n tbe different colonies, and thought 
firiev„ U ? atlon 10 be a pitiable one, and their morals 
from. Iy - neglected. Nevertheless, the change 
S gr ea , aptmly t0 tbie ’ r present condition is to them 
® at gain, and stems to reconcile them to the 


almost unsa ea e. E^'es mav^^ - • , 

Simr ’Jhen su“arwas at a monopoly price, they 

y his deP-f^P’Y^^ly aggravlted by the re* 
ffitrodu“ction planted 1 - 

very favorably circurnsmncedmbemg^ne^ a p aj 

of shipment, the mat : ^"" y eased of sufficient 

landf f, Ule e.e“n < ^thern well cultivated. The assig- 
eapital to keep tbel " m T, prcia i firm in Glasgow have 
neesofabankrup c m severa l holders ot es- 

sKrtasWtaid ts 

dently calls ior, we may P struggle will be 
revive and to be 

a hard one to many. -jyr anV w ho cultivate the 

t00 much dtscourapd. Many wn s resourees nor 

soil have not '° St '' lorah'sed, as the sugar crop oi 
are their exertions par^y* been gathered for 
1849 was the largest t tfae )argegt ever 

twenty yearst, and , h a(ive ot what may be done 

trs z 

born * slave. 


family, and received a good education. At Lsooject of Slavery/’ and the Rev. Dr. Cox, who 
the death of this master, and his imiiiediate-heir, — '' ~ '*** * 


ihe estate, largely burdened at the lime with debt, 

11 into his hands by bequest. When it became 
property, it made only 100 hogsheads of sugar 
annum; he has gone on improving it, till it 
v makes 600 hogsheads, and we have good rea- 
to believe that it yields a large profit. As the 
property increased in value under his hands, he bor¬ 
rowed more and more money upon it, till the mort¬ 
gage amounted to £16,000. This sum was paid o0 
during the panic. The proprietor succeeded in bor¬ 
rowing the money ot another mortgage, at the usua, 
rate of interest, with a stipulation to liquidate the t 
whole debt, principal and interest, in the course of | 
five years. We asked the former mortgagee whe¬ 
ther he thought the agreement would be fulfilled; 
he said in reply, “ I think it will;” and on our ex¬ 
pressing surprise that so large a sum could be ob¬ 
tained in Trinidad, nnder a state ot things repre¬ 
sented to ns as so calamitous, he observed that 
' the money was not lent to the estate, but to the 
lan.” Here is a son ol Africa, who manages his 
affairs with so much skill and discretion, as not only 
to be able to borrow a large sum of money in times 
of difficulty, but even to extort the commendation of 
his brother planters. There are other estates be¬ 
longing to opulent absentees in the same vicinity, 
j possessing similar natural advantages, but which we 
found in a very opposite condition. So rich is thr 
soil of Trinidad, yielding, on some estates, two ton: 
of sugar to the acre, and so admirably adapted is i 
to the growth of cocoa and of spices, as well a: 
provisions, that we cannot but regard it as one o 
the fairest gems of the English Crown in the British 
West Indies and as requiring only a wise peopli 
and good government to render it one of its mos 
prosperous of its dependencies. We think that the 
community, including all classes and .interests, 
[should have a larger share of self-government, both 
this colony and in British Guiana. If this were 
ne. we cannot imagine that money and life would 
. ntinue to be surrendered for the supposed benefit 
of a small portion of the population, and we should 
have more hope with regard to other needful reforms 
including the proper elevation of the colored and la¬ 
boring classes. 

[to be continued.] 

From the (London) Morning Adverti 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA.—HER CLERGY AT THE I 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 

In a recent debate in the House of Representa- 
r es at Washington, the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, 

... referring to the late “Fugitive Slave Bill,” made 
the following comparison between Professor Web¬ 
ster, who was executed last August in Boston, and ] 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary oi State : 

“ Sir,—I was about to make some comparisons, but 
perhaps they may be regarded as indelio&te. During 
last summer two distinguished gentlemen of the same 
name occupied much of the public attention. One was 
[ said to have committed murder, the other to have pro¬ 
cured the passage of this law; one was hanged for his 

—‘-the other, for his efforts, was taken into the ex- 

: cabinet. One destroyed the life of an individu- 
other contributed his efforts for the passage oi 
n, which must consign hundreds, perhaps thou- j 
to premature graves. I, sir, cannot speak for 
but, for myself, I would rather meet nly final 
[judge with the guilt of him who has goi 

■ - unt, than of him who now sits in yondei 
. Language such as this, used at so early a period 
of the Congressional sessions, gives little color to 
the assertion of the political press of the United 

[ States, and reiterated by the “ Correspondent of the 
Times," that the agitation upon this fearful law is 
subsiding. Mr. Giddings would not have ventured 

■ give solemn utterance to such a sentiment, had 
s not believed that the conscience of his country 
as not become totally callous; nor, without the 

conviction oi being supported by a large amount of 
public opinion, while eloquently asserting that there 

-■' - law of right, of justice, of freedom implant- 

i breast of every human being,” which bade 
him look with scorn on such a law as this, would he 
have concluded his address by exclaiming,—” The 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, which was manifest¬ 
ed at Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, and at Yorktown, 

—" cists in North. The same spirit which resist- 
: Stamp Act, will resist your Fugitive Slave [ 
The spirit which threw the tea into Boston 

_r, will set your infamous law at defiance. 

The spirit which overthrew the power oi the Bri¬ 
tish Crown, will submit to no force that shall com¬ 
pel it to comply with the odious provisions of this 
enactment.” 

Calls for philanthropic measures in this kingdom 
je so numerous, that those who are really devoting 
themselves to the removal of the evils around us, 
may be excused it they consider the American slave 
as too remote, and his ills too local for him to be be¬ 
nefited by their aid, yet Britain has always boasted 
a considerable number of ardent friends of ~~ 
pressed negro—many whose hearts, even nt , , 

and night, are weighed down by dwelling upon his 
wrongs, and who, with John Wesley, look upon 
American Slavery as the “sum of;ail villainies.”| 

| And when was there an occasion more urgent th 
the present ior English sympathy and exertion 
the work of Emancipation ? , 

In Scotland the friends of the slave have been for 
ome time up and doing ; they have held meetings 
o give expression to their sentiments upon the 
Fugitive Slave Law,” to spread correct informa- 
ion upon the causes of the continuance of Slavery 
n the United States, and thus forward the Anti- 
Slavery Cause in America. Large meetings, some 
of them convened by long-established Anti-Slavery 
Societies, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and Dun¬ 
dee, have been attended by fugitive slaves, power¬ 
fully pleading for their brethren in chains. Dr . 1 
Pennington, Mr. W. W. Brown, as well as William 
and Ellen Craft (whose escape from Slavery, and 
whose attempted re capture have occasioned so 
much excitement in America) have usuallly been 
present. A considerable number of ministers of the 
Scottish churches have taken part in the proceed¬ 
ings, and while the horrors of American Slavery 
were fully depicted and reprobated, and the iniquity 
, of the “ Fugitive Slave Law ” was exposed to in- 
dignant audiences, the tremendous fact was ] 
emiuently brought into view that the vast amo 
of injustice, cruelty, aud crime perpetrated by 
slave system of the United States was not only sanc- 
tioned, but fostered and maintained in existence by 
the professed Christian ministers and churches oi 
that country. 

Of this lamentable truth those versed in the his- 
tory of American Slavery have always been too well 
aware; but the late cruel law is now giving <n ,t a 
startling pre-eminence. 

It is worthy of particular remark that the condnet 
ot the American clergy of the free States, tn refer¬ 
ence to Slavery, has always been the reflection of 
the public opinion upon that subject; whether for 
right or for wrong, they have followed, but have not 
led th“ national sentiment. As the public have felt, 
the pulpit has spoken. In the earlier period of 
their Republic, while the people were warm with 
the achievement of their own freedom, the Churches 
igly protested against the continuance of Sla¬ 
in the Southern States. Some of the resolu¬ 
tions passed in the years from 1787 to 1793 by sy- 

inods, conferences, and general assemblies of Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians and Methodists, speak 
of slaveholders as “ man-stealers,” as « sinners of 
the first rank,” as « perpetrators of the highest kind 
of theft; but in process of time public opinion has 
altered • as the free States become commercially 
and politically interwoven with Slavery and the 
Slave power, the Churches were found echoing the 
irpneral feelin« against interfering with the “ pecu- 
fiarInstitution ” of the South. Indeed but for the 

Anti-Slavery agitation, commenced by Mr. w. L. 

Garrison, in 1833, and led on by him amidst unpa- 
ralted obstructions from avowed enemies, and pro¬ 
fessed, but treaeherous friends, the opposition to the 
iniquitous system of Slavery seemed likely to pass 
awav from the sleeping conscience oi the nation. 
In 1843 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, who, 40 years before, declared slaveholding 
•,_slaveholders as sinners,” resolved that I 


preitini on the occasion, “thanked God that their | 
Vesuvius was capped for the next three years.” In 
1846, the General and Annual Conference ot the 
Methodist Episcopal Church resolved, “that they 
wholly disclaimed any right, wish, or intention tc 
interfere with the civil and political relations be¬ 
tween master and slave, as it exists in the slave- 
holdings States of the Union.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has not shown 
the inconsistency which marked the course of the 
-.t-— religious organizations of the United States.I 
ter evinced any sympathy with the slave, and 

_ s of not having been disturbed by the A"“- 

Slaverv agitation. Several of their Churches 
under colored ministers, of great talent and unques¬ 
tioned integrity; but the Episcopal Convention has 
[steadily refused to admit themjnto its body. 

Though the efforts of the American Government 
to extend and perpetuate Slavery by the addition of 
25,000 square miles of new slave soil from the free 
. territory lately conquered from Mexico, and by 
passing the Fugitive Slave Law, have increased the 
Anti-Slavery agitation, and have compelled many 
conscientious members of the different religious or¬ 
ganizations to join the ranks of the Abolitionists, the 
Churches themselves, with trifliDg exceptions, have 
evinced little sympathy for the oppressed; on the 
contrary, they seem more zealous than ever to fol¬ 
low public opinion in supporting Slavery, upon the 
plea that, if it be interfered with, the continuance 
of the Union will be endangered. 

At the recent meetings in Scotland (one only of 
of which is noticed by the London Anti-Slavery\ 
Reporter —that for the'eomparatively trifling object 
of petitioning for the repeal of the treaties with 1 
Spain and Brazil)—llte evil influences of the so- 
called Christianity of America upon the endeavors 
1 •- abolish Slavery were shown by many unquestion- 
>le examples. 

The Rev. Dr. Pennington, in the presence ot Dr. 
Candlish and many other ministers, quoted the de¬ 
claration of the Rev. Dr. Parker, ol Philadelphia, in 
a recent thanksgiving sermon:—“ That there were 
no evils in Slavery but such as were inseparable 
(root any other relation in civil and social life.,’ 

The Rev. Gardiner Spring, a popular and fashiona¬ 
ble Presbyterian minister of New York, and well 
known in this country by his religious writings, 
lately proclaimed irom the pulpit that “ God for the 
last 2,000 years had fixed his brand upon the negro; 
that he would not fight against God, and that il by 
one prayer he could liberate every slave in the 
world, he would not dare to offer it.” The Rev. 
Moses Stuart, D. D., late Professor at the Theologi 
cal Seminary at Andover, and the most eminent Bi 
biical scholar in the United States, printed a pamph¬ 
let during the discussion of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
[justifying Slavery irom the Bible, and passing the 
highest panegyrics upon Mr. Webster. The Rev. 
Orville Dewey, D. D., a very eminent Unitarian min¬ 
ister, late of New York, has just declared at a pub¬ 
lic lecture, while vindicating the obnoxious law, 
that “he would rather send his own mother into 
| Slavery and go himself, than see the union between 
the free and siaveholding States dissolved.” With 
such clerical endorsements of the unchristian enact- 
of this Bill, the Anti-Slavery papers, at the 
it moment, abound. Human beings are sold 
without any attempt at disguise, by the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal bodies of the United Stales, to support theologi¬ 
cal seminaries and places of worship. Synods and 
assemblies of divines have formally declared, that 
the marriage tie between slaves is not binding. 
.This atrocious decision has evidently no other ob¬ 
ject than to facilitate their separation by sale. 

The Rev. Dr. Sniythe, of Charleston South Caro¬ 
lina, himself a slaveholder, and a native of Belfast, 
Ireland, when performing the marriage ceremony 
between slaves, uniformly omits the passage,— 
“whom God has joined together, let no man pul 
asunder,” and he, consistently enough, was a great 
opponent of the proposal to exclude slaveholders 
the great “ Evangelical Alliance ’’ in May, 

In view of such encouragements to the eon- 
_ace of Slavery, and such opposition to the la¬ 
bors of the Anti-Slavery parly by the churches, it is 
wonderful that the Abolitionists should de- 
_ace, as unworthy the Christian name, those reli¬ 
gious bodies which bring their influence to bear 
against the freedom of the slaves. And though, in 
consequence of thus protesting against the conduct 
of the clergy, they are stigmatized by the latter as 
wishing to destroy the Church and propagate infi¬ 
delity, these enemies of the Abolitionists in the Uni¬ 
ted States and in this country, well know that it is 
the pro-slavery religion of America that is held up 
•-i contempt, and not the doctrines of Christianity. 1 

In further evidence ot the power of the Church in 
maintaining American Slavery, the following table, 
published by the Rev. W. G. Keppart, of the Ante- 
Missionary Association, is quoted : 

The Methodists hold.219,663 

Presbyterians (old and new school) • ‘ 77,000 

Baptists. 125,000 

Campbellites.101,000 

Episcopalians. 88,000 

Other Denominations. 60,000 

Total owned by ministers of the Gospel and- 

members of Protestant churches • • 660,563 

[Valuing each slave at an average or 400 dollars, or | 

| £80, here is a capital of £52,845,040 invested by 
Christian people in the bodies and souls of men. O 
the ground of this fearful statement, the Edinburgh 
Emancipation Society in its last annual report- 

Would warn the Christians of Great Brita_- 

v of a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 1851, 
ratch closely their steppings, lest in their-efforts tc 
promote Christian Union, they do injury to the cause 
of true Christianity, by joining hands with those who 
act in defiance of the whole spirit and tenor of the 

And such an admonition is wisely given. La¬ 
mentable, indeed, for the cause of the friendless 
slave was the influence of the sixty American min¬ 
isters who attended the Evangelical Alliance in 1846, 
and who contrived, (under the professed guidance of 
prayer with fasting,) to quash the resolution for e~ 
[eluding slaveholders from the meetings, and thus 
throw open the doors of their Christian Assembly 
to the traffickers in human beings—to the open de¬ 
fenders and perpetrators of the “ sum of other villa - 
es." Warned by this controversy, from which it 
feared the Alliance will never recover, the British 
organization of that body, at a meeting held at 
Tt^quay, last November, passed the resolution 
“ That regarding the present state of Slavery in the 
_ nited States, and more particularly the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, they cannot invite slaveholders to their meeting 
in August, 1851.” 

Independently, however, of any effect upon the 
Evangelical Alliance, many a thoughtful mind con¬ 
templates with deep anxiety the unfavorable moral 
influence upon the Anti-Slavery sentiments of Great 
Britain, which is likely to be exerted by the presence 
of a large number of siaveholding, and pro-slavery 
ministers and laity, spreading themselves through 
the country on the" occasion of the Great Exhibition. 
It is no light matter ior men in high estimation for 
learning and piety in America, but whose lives are 
polluted with the guilt ot slaveholding; men who, 
renowned for their defence of the authenticity of the 
Bible, bring that holy record forward to sanction a 
system which almost necessitates the commission of 
the most heinous sins that can disgrace humanity 1 
to come into social contact with the inhabitants oi 
this land. We shall, ere long, be visited by minis- 
ters of the gospel, “ who,” in the powerful language ] 
of Frederick Douglass— 

“Wielding, the blood-clotted cow-skin during 
week, fill the pulpit on Sunday, and claim to be di 
pies of the meek and lowly Jesus.” “ There ”— 
says this eloquent orator, referring in a recent I 
ture, to the United States— 

“ The man who robs me of my earnings at the end of | 
each week, meets me as a class-leader 
ing, to Bhow me the way to life and^st 
sells my sister for the basest purpose . 
the advocate of purity; and he who proclaims the reli¬ 
gions duty of perusing the Bible, denies me the right to 
read the name of the God. that made me. The wr 


and wives, parents and children, sisters at 
leaving the hut vacant, and the hearth des 

If it be considered necessary lor the health and 
personal security of the visitors at the approaching[ 
exhibition, that extensive sanatory measures and a 1 
large protective force be called into operation, a 
spiritual police is not the less needed to prevent the 
spread of a moral pestilence through our land. 
And in lew directions will its efforts be more desir¬ 
able than in watching against the insidious misre¬ 
presentations ol'lhe pro-siavery ministers. Nor will 
those who openly defend Slavery be our most for¬ 
midable invaders. There is another more dange¬ 
rous class—ministers from the Free States, profess¬ 
ing hostility to Slavery, but tn reality sanctioning it 
under various pretexts. They are, however, easily 
recognized by the experienced friend of the slave, 
for they betray certain unmistakable characters. 
When an American Minister is met with declaring 
that he views “Slavery in the abstract” 
but will not admit that slaveholders are 
when, in addition, he condemns the Abolitionists- 
tnaintaining that they have exasperated the slave, 
holders, rivetted the bonds of the slave, and retarded 
the period of emancipation ; yet while passing these | 
[censures, is unable to show what he has himself 
done or attempted in a better way towards liberating 
the captive, we may depend upon it that that n— 
one ot the “ bulwarks of American Slavery.” 

As no public meetings in reference to American 
Slavery have been called in the metropolis at the 
present momentous crisis in this question (giving 
strong evidence, if such were needed, that the Anti- 
Slavery teeling which once existed in England lies 
buried in torpor,) it is greatly to be hoped that the 
ministers throughout the country may exercise the 
needed watchfulness [as to the “American bre¬ 
thren,” who may soon be expected to visit oui 
shores, boldly inquiring of them what has been their 
course in ielatton to Slavery, faithfully protecting 
their own pulpits Irom being desecrated by the un¬ 
hallowed services of slaveholders and their defend¬ 
ers. This question of human rights—this duty to 
the cause of the helpless slave—is of too solemn a 
character to be trifled with; even the conventional 
laws of hospitality ought not to stand in the way of 
' ' higher law.” 

_ _ one pretends to deny that it is the religious 
bodies of America who maintain Slavery, or that,’ 
if they were faithful to their duty to God and man, 
this iniquity would at once terminate. The church 
holds the key of the slaves dungeon, and she will 
not unlock the door and “ let the captive go free.” 

Under circumstances so awful, it surety becomes 
the duly of England, as a Christian country, to exert 1 
rail the moral influence she possesses in pointing out 
to her brethren of the United States their unhappy 
position. We send missions to evaugelize the hea-. 
then in savage lands; why should we pass by three 
millions of human beings in a Christian country, suf-' 
fering all the ills of physical bondage, of mental 
thraldom, and of Pagan darkness, who are sighing 
for liberty, instruction, and the glorious light of llte 
gospel? The sentiment of the religious and Intel 
ligent mind of England, cannot but have great weight 
with our fellow Christrians across the Atlantic. It 
would be a labor of love and of mercy to them, as 
well as to the slave, to enlighten their under 1 land¬ 
ings, and awaken their consciences. Could a more 
fitting work be performed, than for each section ot 
the religious world of Great Britain and Ireland to 
■iendly remonstrance to those Churches of 
the United States, with which they sympathise in 
doctrine and discipline, upon their responsibilities, 
their duties, and their dangers in relation to Slave¬ 
ry? Let it be remembered, that the existence of 
Slavery is more to be deprecated in the United 
States, than in any other part of the world where it 
still prevails. For there it sins against greater lib¬ 
erty and greater light. The population of the States 
is now nearly twenty millions, and its increase is so 
rapid, that it is estimated that it will amount to 
one hundred and fifty millions in another century. 
The United States are the asylum of the poor and 
oppressed ol other lands. And apart from tile mere 
consideration of sympathy with the colored race, is 
it not oi infinite importance to the whole world, that 
such a country should aim, in the might of Chris-1 
truth and impartial liberty, to purify herself 
the foul and disgraceful pollution of Slavery " 


CONVENTION OP COLORED CITIZENS. 


Tho" Assembly do not think it fit, for the edification defender oi thesaoredness of the family, relation, 
of the Church, for the body to take any action on the | same who scatters whole families, sundering husbands | 


of Colored Citizens 
iion for several evenings during the past week in this | 
tity. No report of their proceedings that we know of 
j has been published, though they have been travestied 
te Herald at considerable length. The following | 
reports from Committees, however, t 
| that paper, are, we presume, genuine, and will be found [ 
important and interesting. 

Mr. 

|Emigr: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

Many considerations arise in the review of the 
question of the immigration of the colored American 
' rom the place of his abode, the land of his nativity, 
o any foreign place. Among the most prominent 
nd important are—that this is our native la“ J ' 
that here we live, and have lived ; that here 
hope, and have hoped ; and that no amount of ; 
seention has driven, or will drive us to any inhospi¬ 
table region—to any region whatsoever, save th -- 
• ‘ which death shall convey us. 

Our fellow countrymen have selected Africa t 
the place for our future abode, and give as a reast 
why we should leave this, our native land, that 
this, our native land we can never hope to be ele¬ 
vated socially and politically; further declaring, that 
Africa is the land of our forefathers, and that she 
needs to be regenerated—civilized. What a libel 
upon our country—our countrymen. The colored 
American “ can never hope to be elevated socially 
and politically in this country.” It is false. We 
do hope, predicating that hope upon a basis eve 
lasting, and which the signs of the times indicate- 
“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 

The eternal years of God are hers.” 

As the practicability of colored men going to A 
ca to better their condition, it is fallacious. The 
leans by which we or any class can better their | 
mdition, is the acquiring of wealth and education. 
The facilities to possess either are far more abun¬ 
dantly afforded the colored man at home, than they 
are in Africa. It needs but the exercise of the dis¬ 
position—to acquire which disposition is the same 
in the same person, whether he be in Africa or 
America. There are large tracts of land in this 
country, fertile and beautiful, which the colored 
tcupy—live ain independent life, where he 
tnd respect and consideration—thousands 
of acres ot which are already owned by colored men 
i this State. There are many trades and profes- 
ions of respectability and influence open to him. 
He needs but the cultivation of the above disposi¬ 
tion. As for the acquiring of education, the facili¬ 
ties are growing more and more abundant daily. 
The first seminaries of the land are being open 
the reception of colored students. In the Eas 
States, there are exceptions, where a colored 
be admitted. In our own State, 
young men of rare talent have been elevated to r 
1’essionships in one of her colieges. As an illustra¬ 
tion of the superior advantages offered us here, to 
those enjoyed in Africa, we would slate that the 
dignitaries ot Liberia send their children and rela- 
-'— to this country to be educated—iustance Rush- 
a’s sous, Roberts’s relatives, 
t we claim no affinity with Africa. This: 
home. We have beheld no other sun save 
piercing the clouds that tip our noble Alleghanies— 
which glistens on our own rolling Hudson, and gives 
vegetation and life to the green fields, where our 
fathers lie. “ The land of our forefathers.” 

What more this to us than to all other Ameri- 
cans? Go ye “home to the places your fathers 
voluntarily left; our forefathers were forced there;] 
their sons will not be forced away.” Further, 

. do not trace our ancestry to Africa alone. We ti 
it to Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen ; to French- 
1 the German; to tbe Asiatic as well as 


Africa. “ The best blood of Virginia courses through 
our veins.” Wejsympath’ce deeply with poor be¬ 
nighted Africa. We wish her disenthralment from 
the deep superstition and idolatry in which she is 
sunk. We would see her regenerated—civilized. 
“ We dp not love Ctesar less bat Rome more.” W e 
have been persecuted. Despite of it—despite of all 
that has been visited upon us by our fellow-country¬ 
men—we “ love our country still.” We would de¬ 
fend her honor while we mourn her shame. A fair 
destiny awaits her—a destiny shadowed in the land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers—our glorious Declaration 
of Independence—in the present times. What else 
is it but that it should be reserved unto her to esta- 
bl.sh complete the idea of universal brotherhood— 
including even the despised and abused, the reject¬ 
ed, the cast down. How the fact will be yielded to 
that effect—the fact that the first martyr, Wm. At- 
tuck, the first man that fell in the Revolutionary 
struggle, fighting in vindication of the fact of the 
equality of man, and in defence of the rights of man, 
in favor of the idea ol brotherhood, was a black man; 
gloried be his name. What else could have created 
the passiveness which has been remarkable in the 
persecuted and outraged colored man ? What else 
have disconcerted the many movements of the slaves 
to be free or to die gloriously ? It is the fiager of 
God. He purposes a glorious destiny—our Union 
will be preserved. He hath suffered this persecu¬ 
tion to he. The persecuted and tile persecutor will 
join hands. The world—future generations—will 
have evidence of the truthfulness of the idea of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood. Previous to the declaration of 
this grand idea by the lathers ol ’76, all England had 
r„:.K t | le jdea'of inequality in man, and it is left 
r country to give form and expression to its 
opposite. Look upon the many reforms which engage 
the general attention, and behold how all of them go 
•- make up a sentiment which must annihilate Sla- 

ry, and cast it from our otherwise fair country. 
Its happy influence will operate upon the world ia 
general. This consideration causes us to be more 
deeply fixed and inflexible if possible, in our deter- 
’ abide here—our home. Countrymen! 

__ why will ye strive to alienate us from 

our home ? why will ye continue to oppress us ?— 
God wills us to be withjou—We will as He wills. 

_linked with millions who are here held in 

bonds. Nothing should or can separate our interests; 
they are mutual and inseparable; it would be cow¬ 
ardice on our part to disconnect our interests from 
theirs; cowardice, as those who are linked with 
them in oppression; cowardice, as Americans at¬ 
tempting to avoid the responsibility o( battling 
against the shame and degradation that arises at the 
mention of America, because of her holding men and 
brethren in bonds. It would break down the sus¬ 
taining prop, the hope which bouys and sustains the 
shame ; it would give security to the slave master ; 
it would have the effect to lessen the happy sym¬ 
pathy, the beating heart, which is beginning to throb 
in the American breast. Aye, this sympathy, this 
beating heart, is observed in no manner more forcible 
than in its opposition to the Fugitive Slave Laws. 
Interested parties attempt to conceal the fact, as they 
may and do; Castle Garden meetings may be held; 
Union Committees formed; Websters become the 
paid subjects of Wall and State streets; Footes in¬ 
vited to desecrate the name of Washington ; Fill- 
mores may issue their proclamations to make them¬ 
selves ridiculous—all this may be doue, and more, 
but there is no concealing the fact, that Northern 
hearts, with a few exceptions, have no sympathy 
with the Fugitive Slave Law, and will, whenever 
they can,-nullify its provisions. 

W e are not to be forced or enticed from our native 
land. Nay, if they finish their steamships with even 
more splendor, and make their tables groan with 
viands more rare than those found in our steam pa¬ 
laces, yet (hey will 

Lay rotting on the seas, 

they will be’regnrded as an inducement for us to 
leave our homes. The Ebony line is an idea to lull, 

satisfy, to cover over, to smother the sympathy 
. t us, and against the Fugitive Slave Law; hut it 
will signally fail. Aye, even the magic influence 
of Henry Clay cannot effect it. We could suppose 
that even he would be one of the first passengers, 
in the line, sooner than we, for in Liberia he might 
become President, were he not impressed with the 
tact that, in a short—very short—time, he will wing 
his flight to heaven, or somewhere else. 

We have not as yet secured lor ourselves a cha- 
__cter—reputation. We are but the immediate de¬ 
scendants of those who have been reared under all 
manner of depressing influences, in ignorance, in an 
ignorant section of the country, and Southern plan¬ 
tations; we have not had a fair trial; our position 
has been a stooping one. W e are beginning to feel 
the necessity of standing erect. We have mo gene¬ 
rally occupied menial positions, which has been 
urged against us. This must be changed ; this is 
being changed. Oar children—the children of those 
who occupy menial positions—are being educated to 
a more refined taste. Not, however, to discard ho¬ 
norable labor. They will possess all the requisites 
to success and advancement. They inherit a spirit 
oi endurance, a virtue necessary to success. They 
are sensitive, which creates perception. They have 
strength, being the descendants of muscular frames. 
They are being educated, let their children be op¬ 
pressed as they are. Keep them oppressed, cast 
down, as we have and our fathers have been, and 
you have accomplished that which to us seems phy¬ 
sically and morally impossible. They will be re¬ 
spected here socially and politically. Believing this 
and admiring the principles of our Government; 
believing that the country is by nature blest with 
advantages far beyond those afforded in Africa, or 
anywhere else, how can any one expect, even Ho¬ 
race Greeley himself, that the colored man will 
leave this country. No; Horace Greeley will go 
| first, ior he seems, of late, to have a very lively in¬ 
terest in Africa. Not but that there will be cases 
of individual emigration ; this may be expected. It 
betakes of a spirit of enterprise in keeping with the 
progress of our people; but no such emigration 
should extend to a committal oi our people, to an 
[alienation of our people from their country, to a dis¬ 
connection ol interests, responsibilities and hopes, 
with other Americans. 

Your Committee read with sorrow and regret, the 
communication in The New York Tnhune of the 
10th instant, relative to the “ Liberia Agricultural 
Association,” it being evident, irom the reading of 
of the same, that it is an auxiliary and ally to the 
Colonization movement; that its members, its de¬ 
fender, and recommender, are bedfellows with th* 
leading Colonizationists of our city, and that it must 
necessarily receive our censure and condemnation. 

The British Government is considering the feasi¬ 
bility and profitableness of our people emigrating to 
.the Britisn West Indian islands. We regard the 
spirit dictating the plan as selfish; besides, it would 
'not afford a pecuniary inducement to the mass; at 
the same time, all the objections urged in this report 
I against emigrating to Africa apply to it, with the 
following differences:—The Colonization Society of 
this country is dictated by hate; these encouraging 
emigration to the West Indies are not; that the 
African climate is more enervating than that of Ja¬ 
maica; that in the case ot Liberia, it is a proscrip¬ 
tive government, excluding n 
complexion, whilst the ot u ~” ' 
tinctinctions. Your Com 
our people to remain Br¬ 
and inducements, t 


_a because of their 

er knows of no such dis- 
ittee would recommend 
uriu, in the face of all threats 
anu muutciuci..o, their oft-repeated resolve, to 
live, die, and be buried herein the graves of their 
fathers. To remove to the country to become tillers 
of the soil. That if any one be determined upon 
emigrating from the country, that they emigrate to 
Jamaica, and not to Liberia. That persons emigrat¬ 
ing to Jamaica, or other places, to engage wherever 
they can in commercial trade with those they leave 

be AU ol which is most respecrfnlly submitted^ 


Dr. James McCune Smith read the following do¬ 
cument as Chairman of the Committee of three on 
the social condition of the People of Color: 

































































































































































The Convention then adjourned. 

We are the guests of David Wright, Esq., a lawyer 
resident here, whose family have laid ns under great 
obligations for their hospitality and kindness. 

Douglass has gone to Rochester to make some prepa¬ 
rations for the Convention there, S. S. and Abby K. 
Foster, and our friend Philleo, have gone to Seneca 
Falls to hold a meeting there. Mr. Thompson would 
go also, if his strength permitted. We shall all meet 
at Rochester, from which city I will write you. 


GEO. THOMPSON AT ROCHESTER. 

Rochester, March 14th, 1861. 
Editors of The Standard: 

Yov will recollect that, sometime since, the citizens 
of Rochester gave an invitation to George Thompson to 
lecture upon the subjects of British Reform and British 
India, before the Athenseum Association. * 

The 1 Daily Advertiser ’ of Rochester then commenced, 
somewhat in the style of the * Springfield Republican,' 
the publication of a series of the most abusive and in¬ 
sulting tirades against. Mr. Thompson which have ever 
proceeded from the prostituted Press of this country. 
Every falsehood which the scoundrel Editor, Hyatt, 


Domestic Sorresponiiencc. 


iT he Argument.— Unsuccessful trials to elect Sena¬ 
tor-Free Soil ill-luck—Thi Democratic flare up—} 
General Cushing and hit Conscience—Why the 
Free Sailers are the “ Children of light"—What 
they did in Mr. Palfrey's District—Our fate—In- 
fantile diseases incident to sucking parties—The 
Free Soilers and City Gopernment-Thc Corres¬ 
pondent instructeth and bgwaileth them—A Good 
thing out of Nazareth—A [lower deep—The Aider- 
men and the Council's invitation to President Fill¬ 
more—Alderman Kimball m danger of being depo¬ 
sited in his own Museum-The Correspondent con- 
gratulateth the Editor oil the pleasing prospect of 
ruin—The hay crop in Boston streets—The times 
out of joint and no phys'tcian near—From what 
Gilead balm is sought—The New Bedford excite¬ 
ment—The Correspondent 'glanceth at it and re- 
buketh the troubles of our Israel, ifcffc., tfc. 

Boston, March 17th, 1851. 


Kimball is understood to be in training for the Mayor¬ 
alty ; and, if so, he may take more by this motion than 
he counted on. For the Compromise men are savage 
as so many meat-axes and swear that he shall be re¬ 
mitted next autumn to his “ wax-work show.” 

As yon are of a philanthropic turn of mind, I am 
sure you will be delighted to hear that the Rescuers of 
Shadrach have been the means, under Providence, 
of fining "the Retainers” and the Faneuil Hall 
Slavecatehers some millions of dollars. This they af¬ 
firm themselves, and I have no wish to dispute or doubt 
the fact. They declare that it would have been a cheap 
pennyworth, if they had bought Shadrach for a milHon 
The Southern trade has indignantly turned its face to¬ 
wards your more virtuous city, which has sealed its 
loyalty in the blood of poor Long. Southern merchants 
have closed up their accounts with their correspondents 
here, on the ground that nobody will buy their goods 
if they come from infected Boston! Is not this admi¬ 
rable ? What more delicious than to see men soliciting 
kicks in hopes that they will be mollified by coppers, 
and then to have not even a bad farthing tossed to 
them ? 1 understand that most lamentable vaticinations 
are made in view of this fearful state of affairs, and 
that it is firmly expected that grass will grow in our 
ts. This, en revanche, has alarmed the rural dis- 
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in the midst of the Rescue excitement, 





























































































































































soned, vitiated air ot a great city 
v pastoral light. Pastoral , in £ 


t world without, in the. immediate shadow of 
pyramidai’silver-fir, whose tall spire, though not 


• icliage of the 

coles, a sad he 
rU arris to the world 
deep pathos with w 


r the early, and so do some or t 
3 - 3 .) Bat let us hear him furth 
difficulties being obviated, worn 
tago ef those preliminary roforr 
all have undergone a still mighl 


ige, in which, perhaps, the ethenai essence in 
;h she has her truest life will bo found to have 
rorated'" Let us thank him, in the name of all 
female laborers in any good work which calls 


to go direct to VVh 
the way of Fort Am 
in the neighborhood 
so contradictory of 


5y this means we are incapacitated from le P uw aion. ^ _ 

swing his observations, and we can only _■ . - —=»= 

greater or less probability, what partiou- JD IFSt AlMl'lCail Steftlll NaviffatOF 

of a particular authority served for the T T ,., ° 

of any particular statement. To some 1HK lnlnlne reports the following interesting 

method of proceeding is inseparable from debate at the March meeting of the New York His- 

ilay’s style, and its obvious disadvantage torical Sooiety: 

t off against that brilliancy and effect of p . 

I picture which commands such universal •■•massing to the subject of Fitch and Fulton's 
. Mr. Macaulay writes as it were from !^ 8 j’ 1 . m8ntsi ™ Steam Navigation, Mr. Parker en- 
i. He consults and peruses the original tere a into an elaborate disquisition on the disputed 
the times he is describing, and out of the ff ue * tl0n of priority. Ho adduced the testimony of 
iuctions thus instinctively drawn his con- y ancma witnesses (three of whom were present at 
'armed. We believe this to be the best to s!l °w tha t Mr. Fitoh unqusstionably 

ving at general truths, but it is a practice {™® . J? rsfc experiments with steam on the “ Cof- 
atly limits the application of ordinary 'f. September, 1797. Mr. Fulton and Chan- 
uracy. Indeed, in many portions of Mr. °I Lt'tpgston were on board Fitch’s vessel on 
! history, a reader can do little more than ™ s first trl P' 

is own previous impressions of the facts Fulton's boat, which succeeded in reaching A1 
i described with the impression of the bany, was of the following dimensions: On desk, 
I is describing them. Many of his descrip- 133 feet long originally; 141-2 feet wide on the 
impounded of sneh numerous and minute bottom ; 11 feet wide on deck; 8 feet in the 1 Id 
i, picked here and there from such a va- midships, and 9 feet in the bow It m , j, n Vi 
irters, that they can onlybe verified bv a with 1 1-2 inch boards. The boat mldo about 4 


incide with our own. Yet of this we are The great W S steam to navigation, 

ertain—that it would not only be possible putable that the onlv invo t t° Vel T rem!l, ‘ n8 ind >s- 
I collect so many particular examples of a S a t A.i J inventor who , per80V0red in 
endency as would wholly bewilder the gained oiJttie suhinet^end ‘^knowledge already 
„.n ordin.rj reader. _Mr._Mao,ulj, in ' M *J3 

vigation, was Robert FulicmV 


endency as would wholly bewilder the gained on the 110 knowledge al; 

if an ordinary reader. Mr. Macauly, in Jnts untU crown.' co,ltlnued to ‘*7 •> 

>o frequently only be judged by those who steam navigation, waTRobeTtXkon^ 
ved, at however humble a distanoe, bis n „ ’ ‘ luiton. 

of study. The temptations to this kind . RI3W 9 LU remarked that he had 

will bo considerably weaker in the ease of 6u (P riSe and regret the altogether r 


impounded of sneh numerous and minute Bottom ; 17 feet wido on deck; 8 feet in ths 
picked here and there from such a va- midships, and 9 feet in the bow It was nlankJ 
irters, that they ean onlybe verified by a with 11-2 inoU boards . TheToat mlde 4 
cess to that m which they originated. A miles an hour. 

nplification of our meaning will be found Upon the subject of Fulton’s claim Mr P nI .w 
neation of the character and position of marked that he could do no be tei than' tosmmin 
h clergy before the Revolution. We not the words nf , 81 ltmn jo stato in 

s ourselves that this sketch is substantial- Tuokerman.) that “ it’is a 1 very narrow fi!w ( J' 
but we would even venture to say that ton’s elnims in r.,.„i„i„i . . , - , w ™ w 01 *m- 

'sions of well-informed and unprejudiced solely according to the them 

>. «»e general truth would in a majority nifesld in the* apptafcf n 













































































































